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LETTER S, G. 


MY DEAR FRIEND» 


„ Q 
„ And now for a word on politics. 
Ever ſince the aſſociations were ſigned and the 
war began; I have been peſtered with my own 
and my neighbours' fears about French principles 
and jacobins. We expelled one poor fellow, a 
ſurgeon, from our ſociety; and deprived him of 
his bread; becauſe he would not ſign the aſſo- 
ciation and approve the war; (he is ſince ruined) 
though not one of us had a word to ſay againſt 
him,* except that he was a jacobin. Since his 
expulſion I have been half tempted to think 
he was right; he foretold the diſtreſs and ruin 
which the war would produce; but nobody 
believed him. The hardneſs of the times convinces 
me that he had more diſcernment, than the aſſo- 


* I beg leave to refer to the Moral and Political Ads 
of the Kings and Queens of England, 
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elators permitted themſelves to hetieve. But f 


never exactly underſtood what were the principles 
of the jacobins. I have been accuſtomed to 
place implicit faith in the opinions of two clergy- 
men who reſide in this neighbourhood; and they, 
for a long time, convinced me that the jacobins 
were a ſet of horrid, blood-thirſty wretches; 
who would cut the throat of every man who 
oppoſed their vile principles—Mr. Burke ſays 
they are men of ability, and 'amount to eighty 
thouſand in this kingdom. This affertion has 
encreaſed my alarm; and I applied to my clerical 
friends to know what were their intentions and 
principles; but I could receive no other anſwer 
than they are a ſet of atheiſtical levellers. 
Now it does appear ftrange to me, that there 
ſhould be eighty thouſand atheiſts in this country; 
or that there ſhould be ſo many men of reflection, 
who are levellers of all property. 1 therefore can 
no longer reſt ſatisfied with the account 1 have 
received, but requeſt the favour of you to give 
me ſome inſight into the principles of theſe peo- 
ple. I apply to you, becauſe report ſays there 
are very many of them in Norwich; and it 1s 
really neceſſary we ſhould know ſomething about 
them. 
I remain yours, &e. 
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NORWICH), Nov. 1, 1796, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


E „„ 8 B'S 8. © $Þ ©S 


* * * And fo you really are dreadfully 
alarmed about theſe jacobins! Well, I will do 
all I can to calm your fears. I know many of 
them, and what is more, I honor their hearts and 
reſpett their heads; with many of theſe very 
men, I boaſt ay intimate acquaintance;. and 1 
aſſure you, ſeveral of the firſt literary characters 
in this place, are what are called jacobins. In 
my expoſition of their principles, you mult re- 
collect that I ſpeak of the principles of the whole 
party, and that no individual is to be thruſt 
forward as an exception to my poſitions ; you 
will remember, thatin all large numbers, there are 
ſome whom the majority would wiſh to be without. 
The perſons in Norwich who have eſpouſed, what 
are called, jacobinical principles, are generally 
men of ſtrong ſenſe and ſome reading. Though 
as I ſaid before, not a few have adorned their 
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minds with ſcience; and added to the lite- 


rary productions of their country. | You wilt 
obſerve, my good friend, that I call theſe men 
Jacobins, not becauſe they approved the pro- 
ceedings of that fell monſter Robeſpierre ; not 
that they wiſh to ſee a deſpotiſm, ſuperior in 
horrors even to that of its worſt kings, rule, 
with iron hand, again in France; but I call them 
jacobins becauſe their enemies choſe ſo to call 
them, with a view to confound the ,public mind ; 
to render it incapable of diſtinguiſhing their 
merit from the brutal cruelty of the ſecond 
order of French jacobins. This nickname theſe 
perſons readily adopted. They cared not by what 


names they were called, which rendered the 


malice of their enemies pointleſs. Having 


given you this ſketch of the Norwich jaco- 


bins, it is now time to enter into a hiſtory of 


their opinions; but before 1: do fo, I beg leave 
to premiſe that they are not French principles; 


I do not deny that the French have atted upon 


them; but they are principles of pure Engliſh. 


growth, Locke, Sydney, Marvel, Milton, &c. 
were their authors, for them Hambden bled in the 


field, and Sydney on the block; for them, the 


Anglo-Americans ſhed their pureſt blood, and ex- 


poſed their braveſt ſons. And as an Engliſhman, I 
fee] proud that their great enemy Edmund Burke 
admits /,there are eighty thouſand men yet in 
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England, thinned as they may have been'by-emi- 
gration, who hold thoſe doctrines. But you may 
go to bed and ſleep ſoundly, they will not hurt 
you; their aim is to affiſt the poor and needy; 
to leſſen the horrors of the dungeon; to uprear the 
olive branch of peace; and teach men to do to 
others as they would they ſhould do unto them. 


The firſt grand principle, from which all 
others flow, is equality; without which, they 
contend, there can be no liberty; but I muſt beg 
the favour of you not to confound this principle 
with a defire, forcibly to equalize all property. 
The jacobins entertain no ſuch abſurd notions; 
the equality they contend for, is That every 
man ſhould poſſeſs an equal right to the honors 
and to the juſtice of his country; they are of 
courſe enemies to all hereditary claims; neither 
can they underſtand why, a rich man who 
can afford to keep three or more houſes, 
ſhould be exempt from paying window-taxes for 
more than two; when the honeſt and induſtrious 
tradeſman, who hardly earns and dearly buys 
his daily bread, muſt, from his ſcanty pittance, 
pay heavy taxes for every admiſſion of hght and 
air. The jacobins conceive, that if ſuch taxes 
muſt be ſubmitted to, they ſhould fall more 
heavily on the rich than the poor. They are 
mortal enemies to all entails, which by ſecuring 
o the eldeſt ſon enormous ſucceſſions, leave the 
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others deftitute; and thus force them on the 
protection of the miniſter for the time being; 
to whom they ſell their talents ſor places in the 
church, army, or ſtate. They conſider that the 
laws ought to have a tendency to equalize pro- 
perty ; becauſe they conceive that immenſe wealth 
in the few produces correſponding miſery in the 
many; but this ſhould ſimply be a tendency; 
there ſhould be no force uſed; every man is 
equally, with them, entitled to the profits of 
his own induſtry, and to the diſpoſal of it. 
But they object to that diſtribution of wealth 
which gives enormous ſalaries to the idle, whilſt 
the induſtrious and laborious placemen have 
ſcarcely ſufficient for the neceſſaries of life “. 
They contend that the valiant ſoldier and the 
hardy ſeaman are entitled to better pay, and 
the commanders to leſs, than they have 
ever yet received. They oppoſe all laws 
which cramp induſtry. With them every man 
has a right to get his bread wherever he pleaſes, 
and by whatever honeſt means; conſequently, 
they are hoſtile to corporations and all chartered 
rights. They deteſt the game laws; and hold 
that the little as well as the great occupier 
ſhould poſſeſs an equal right to the game on 
his own land, which he has maintained. They 
are enemies to all copyhold tenures; but they 


* Compare the revenue of an exciſeman with that of a bi- 
ſhop of Durham, or teller of the exchequer, 
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would allow the lord of the manor a fair equi- 
valent for claims which he or his anceſtors per- 
haps purchaſed. They are adverſe to the enor- 
mous falaries which are paid the public func- 
tionaries in England. They conceive the poor 
are too much oppreſſed; and that they ought 
to be relieved. They know the whole ex- 
pence of the American government, for the 
year 1794, (extending over a ſpate of coun- 
try, at leaſt ten times larger than England,) 
as reported by A. Hamilton, ſecretary of the 
treaſury to the houſe of repreſentatives, amounted 
to no more than C. 79,304 175. And that in 
this country a prodigal ſpendthrift ſquanders 
yearly near twice the ſum requifite for the main- 
tainance of an orderly government on that happy 
continent. They aſſert that, if principles of equa- 
lity were once eſtabliſhed, governments would 
be leſs expenſive, and 'wars more rarely engaged 
in; many local inconveniences would be aboliſhed, 
and the little tyranny of little minds would be 
deſtroyed, and in their ſtead peace would ſpread 
' proſperity throughout the land; for if the go- 
vernors were appointed by the people, and felt 
equally with them the miſchiefs of wars, they 
would have no temptation to enter into them; 
| there would be no neceſſity to keep an immenſe 
number of citizens in an unproduktive ſtate; 
for they ſay, if the people are happy, you may 
truſt them with arms, and they will defend, if 
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neceſſary, their own happineſs.” It was the opi- 
nion of Adam Smith that a nation muſt be ruined, 
which maintains one hundredth part of its citizens 
as loidiers, for any length of time. Without de- 
ciding this point, the jacobins know that who- 
ever is maintained by the ſtate, lives on the 
labour of others; and they therefore wiſh to ſee 
every ſoldier converted into an induſtrious and 
happy citizen. Such then is the principle of 
equality, as far as I underſtand it. It may be 
ſummed up in few words; it is the right 
of every man to the profits of his own induſtry; 
to be ſubject to equal laws; and to have an 
equal ſhare (either perſonally or by repreſenta- 
ton) in the enafting of thoſe laws. 


On the ſubjeQ of religion, the jacobins are 
agreed to differ; they are of all religions; their 
queſtion is, —How does a man at? Not, How 
does he think? I have occaſionally met a very 
curious mixture; Viz. an atheiſt, a jew, many 
deiſts, church of England men, Roman catho- 
lics, quakers, &c. and yet they all meet as 
friends, regard each other as honeſt men, and 
part with mutual reſpect. I know. but one ja- 
cobin who calls himſelf an atheiſt; and one 
who is a jew. The jacobins conceive every ſet 
. ought to maintain its own clergy; and that the 
labour of the catholic ſhould not be put in 
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requiſition. for the maintenance of the church 
of England man; they are conſequently enemies 
to tythe laws; and on this ground I do not 
wonder your two parſons rail ſo much againſt 
them; particularly as on their plan there-would 
be no fat benefices. The clergy would be main- 
_ tained handſomely, but the labour of the induſ- 
trious would not pamper fat biſhops, lazy deans, 
idle prebendaries, or drowſy rectors. On the 
other hand, we ſhould have no country curates, 
with large families, ſtarving on leſs than the hay 
and corn coſt, neceſſary for the rettor's coach 
horſes. They are enemies to the connection be- 
tween church and ſtate; they contend each ought 
to ſtand on its own merits: that if the chriſtian 
religion be of God, it demands no human aid; 
neither does it require ſuch immenſe revenues 
as are now appropriated to ſupport an uſeleſs 
pomp; chriſtianity is in itſelf low and humble; 
and enormous ſalaries do not promote the cauſe 
of religion. This they think is proved by the 
ſtate of religion in France, during the mo- 
narchy; a country where atheiſm was more preva- 
lent than in any other part of Europe; a country 
in which the clergy moſt openly laughed at the 
dogmas they taught, and the credulity they 
abuſed. According to Helvetius, the French 
clergy were maintained at an expence to the 
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per annum. We may obſerve that this cal- 
culation was made prior to the year 1777; and 
if the French clergy partook of the ſpirit of 
their Engliſh brethren, there is great reaſon to 
believe that their income was rather encreaſed 
than decreaſed; when the glorions revolution, at. 
one blow, releaſed the French nation from this bur- 
thenſome expence; and at the ſame time, encreaſed 
the happineſs of the great body of the clergy, 
by ſettling upon them ſuch ſtipends as ſecured 
to them all the comforts and conveniences of 
life. Such then are the religious opinions of the 
Engliſh jacobins: they have been called atheiſts; 
they might as well have been called jews. That 
there are atheiſts amongſt them I do not deny; 
but I believe very few indeed; much fewer than 
of any other deſcription. The high prieſts and 
. rulers underſtand pretty well the credulity of 
the Engliſh nation; it is only neceſſary for them 
to aſſert, and the nation will believe; but a 
people who could give credit to the Cock-lane 
ghoſt, the bottle conjurer, or Mr. Pitt's inſur- 
rettion,* may certainly be pardoned and pitied, 
if they conſidered the preſent war juſt and neceſ- 
ſary; the Pitt and Grenville bills conſtitutional 
and Proper and the jacobins a ſet of atheiſts, 


Under Dretance of which the militia were called out, the 
tower fortified, and the „ne haflily aſſembled, in che 
year 1792. 
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The jacobins have been conſidered as enemies 
to all law and order; that is to ſay, the people, 
God bleſs them, have been told fo. After what 
I have ſaid under the head equality, it may 
appear unneceſſary to defend them from this 
charge; but as you aſk for information, I will 
rather overdo, than leave you ignorant, where 1 
can give you knowledge. The jacobins hold the 
laws in the moſt complete veneration; if a bad 
law be enaQted, it is a maxim with them, that all 
legal and peaceable means 'are to be employed 
to get it repealed; and that it is the duty of every 
man to exert all his powers to that purport. But 
that caſes may occur, in which it is alſo the duty 
of every man to riſk his life to preſerve his 
country's rights ; that prudence is a cold virtue, 
which, where duty demands Oey ought to 
be Mea 


Gracious God! ! where would have been the 
liberty of America, had Waſhington, Hancock, 
and thoſe immortal patriots, who bravely fought, 
and nobly bled, for the beſt bleſſings of humanity, 
for liberty, had they conſulted prudence.” Had 
Waſhington argued prudentially, he would have 
reaſoned thus: © It is true, my country muſt either 
* reſiſt the oppreſſive meaſures of the Britiſh mi- 
* niſtry, or ſubmit to horrid ſlavery : how ſhall 
* I at?” Duty ſays, “ To thy tent, O! Walhing- 
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© ton.” But prudence ſays, What is it to thee 
© more than another? Thou art comfortable, 
and thy life will paſs in comfort; take my ad- 
vice, cultivate thy fields, and enjoy the com- 
© forts of thine own fire fide. If thou goeſt to 
© war, thy fields may be deſolated, Mount Vernon 
© may be 'plundered, a reward may even be 
© offered for thy life, and if thou eſcape the 
battle, thou mayeſt fall under the poignard of 
the aſſaſſin.” Waſhington diſdained prudence, 
repelled tyranny, ſecured the happineſs of his 
country, and opened an aſylum for wretched 
Europeans ; where honeſt induſtry, untaxed, un- 
tythed ; where fair ability, unoppreſſed, may ſe- 
cure to themſelves the neceſſaries and comforts 
of life. Thus then, my friend, you ſee theſe 
jacobins admit a poſlible cafe, in which reſiſtance 
becomes a duty, and when prudence ſhould be 
forgot; but reſiſtance muſt always be the effect 
of hard neceſſity; never let it lightly be had 
recourſe to; it is a dreadful remedy, and very 
uncertain in its operation: and they conſider it 
impoſſible, that ſuch neceſſuy ſhould ever occur 
in a country where the rights of man are eſtab- 
liſhed,w here the repreſentative body is elected 
by the whole people, where the repreſented and 
the repreſentors have one intereſt. Becauſe in 
that caſe, they who ena oppreſſive laws would 
feel their oppreſſion, and conſequently wiſh to 
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repeal them. The jacobins then contend that 
their ſyſtem of univerſal fuffrage is that which 
will longeſt and moſt effetually ſecure the peace 
of a country, In my next I will endeavour to 
explain to you ſome more of the opinions of 
theſe 80, o0 incurables, and for the preſent 
remain 


Your's truly 
R. D. 
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LETTER II. 


NORWICH, NOV. 6, 1796. 


"> MY DEAR FRIEND, 


WITHOUT waiting for a 
reply to my laſt, I ſhall continue my ſubjett. 
On this ever memorable day ; on this anniverſary 
of the acquittal of twelve virtuous men ; on the 
anniverſary of that day which faw the miniſters - 
of the crown © baffled and defeated * in their 
cruel attempts; begrimed and beſmeared as they 
are with blood, they may yet rejoice that trial 
by jury preſerved them from ſcattering the diſ- 
membered limbs of honeſt men; yes, in their very 
teeth, Engliſh juries, unawed by power, diſtin- 
guiſhed innocence amidſt * a cloud of ]. 
6 witneſſes,* and honoured themſelves by a ver- 
dict of not guilty. Thus were preſerved the 
virtuous Hardy, the learned and incorruptible 
Took, the eloquent and daring Thelwall, &c. 
But no ſtern virtue could reſiſt the oppreſſive 
deſpotiſm of Scotch laws; the enlightened and 
philoſophic Gerald, the mild and benevolent Muir, 
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with the upright and humble Palmer, are each 
forced from their families and friends to mix with 
convitts, the very-refuſe of the cells of Newgate ; 
far diſtant from poliſhed ſociety, far diſtant from 
all which can render life deſirable. But the fate of 
theſe virtuous men has exempliſied the truth of an 
obſervation, made by a very accurate writer, that 
« with tyrants education, knowledge, aQlivity, ſocial. 
$ intercourſe, love of one's country, and the chief of 
the moral duties are conſidered in the odious light 
© of reſiſting principles with reſpeR to their tyranny, 
and are therefore to be proſcribed and extin- 
tinguiſhed. And 1 firmly agree with another 
author, that there is nothing more dreaded by a 
corrupt politician, than that the people ſhould 
think for themſelves. T God knows, . pains 
enough have been taken in England to- prevent 
their thinking for themſelves, The jacobins have 
been accuſed of ſeeking the death of the king. 
They deny the charge. They confider our pre- 
lent gractous ſovereign as the beſt of princes: J. 
they ſay their plans would not be benefitted by 
his death; they know no better prince can ſuc- 
ceed him; that the ſenſeleſs glitter of a coro- 
nation, and the noiſy enthuſiaſm which would 
attach itſelf to a new king, would lead the public 
mind from a proper ſenſe of the evils reſulting 
| * Calm obſerver, + Flower, on the French conllitution. 
1 Junius, 14 $545.04 f 4 01 ian ' 
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from the preſent ſtate of repreſentation. They 
ſay no people have ſo much cauſe to wiſh for the 
king's life as themſelves ; who may loſe but can- 
not gain by having George the Third converted 
into George the Fourth. They admit the evils 
which afflict the country. They point out their 
remedy. They are ſorry that the paternal heart 
of the beſt of princes ſhould have to reflect on 
the -immenſe ſums which his profligate miniſtry 
have expended throughout his reign; a ſum equal 
to $00,000,000 pounds ſterling in two unfor- 
tunate wars, each againſt liberty, each againſt 
the rights and happineſs of a people, and in 
each of which he has loſt more than 100,000 of 
his ſubjetts. What muſt the beſt of princes 
think, when he reflects on theſe horrid mur- 
ders; on the number of his ſubjects who have 
been bereaved of their fathers, huſbands, bro- 
thers, and friends; how the Britiſh retired; from 
the firſt war baffled, defeated and diſgraced, and 
how little probability of a different termination 
to the ſecond. What: can the beſt of princes 
think, when he reflects on the number of minutes 
which he has governed this country, which if, 
for the ſake of round numbers, we conſider at 
o, ooo, ooo, and the debt incurred only at 
goo, ooo, ooo, the jacobins think the beſt of 
princes has been very unfortunate in his choice 
of miniſters; who throughout his long reign have 
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been conſtantly plunging this unhappy nation 
into debt, at the enormous rate of 134 per 
minute; and, taking the ſame average, more 
than fifteen men have been hourly murdered 
in battle. Add the thouſands reduced from 
happy competence to ſtarving poverty; and 
the jacobins think, without wiſhing any ill 
to the perſon of the beſt of princes, they 
have a right to demand ſome alteration of ſyſtem. 
And till ſome alteration does take place, they con- 
tend it is impoſſible for induſtry. alone to maintain. 
a family, and that our poor rates muſt encreaſe, 
and our workhouſes and gaols muſt continue 
crowded. Indeed, to uſe the expreſſion of a 
ſtrong and favourite author, unleſs ſome alteration 
of ſyſtem does take place, youth muſt go to 
the gallows and old age to the workhouſe. 


The caſe of the unfortunate debtors demands 
ſerious attention ; feparated from their wives 
and children, they paſs their ſolitary hours in 
the dreadful gloom of a priſon. Unviſited, un- 
befriended, the wretched debtor, whoſe ſole 
crime is poverty, whoſe only vice misfortune, 
is condemned to ſuffer impriſonment, more ſevere, 
and longer continued, than they who have vio- 
lated the laws, and whoſe vicious habits have 
merited puniſhment for the injuries done to ſo- 
C 
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ciety. Why ſhould poverty be ſeverely p- 
niſhed ? Is it not enough that a wife and a family 
muſt feel all its evils? denied the comforts af 
life, from the riſing of the ſun to its ſetting, 
they muſt labour; and procure barely neceſſaries. 
But you muſt lock the father of the family up 
in gaol, and deny him the conſolation of his 
children's prattle. Cruel and harbarous laws! 
Are there no means to enforce juſt debts, to 
diſlinguiſh between the. honeſt and fraudulent 
debtor! The jacabins think they might be 
deviſed; they wiſh to ſupport the poor and 
wretched ; not by encouraging lazineſs or vil- 
lainy; but by juſt laws, which ſhould prote@ 
honeſt indigence from an unrelenting creditor, 
and unſuſpecting worth from a villainous debtor. 


By ſome, Adam Smith has been called the 
high prieſt of democracy; if it admits of a 
prieſthood, Becearia has a claim to its higheſt 
honours; he dedicated his labours to the pre- 
ſervation of the lives of men; he proved that 
even convicts might become. uſeſul members of 
ſociety; and America, ever firſt in, the prattice 
of juſt principles, free America hegins to adopt 
his maxims. Beccaria taught that puniſhment 
is only to prevent the | repetition of crimes; 
not an att of vengeance againſt the criminal. 
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That laws ſhould: be plain and ſimple, that it 
ought to be impoſſible for any member of ſociety 

not to know when he is innocent, and when 
he is guilty,—That puniſhment ſhould immedi- 
ately and certainly follow crimes; that impriſon- 
ment before convittion ſhould be as gentle as poſ- 
ible. What innocent man ought to be immured 
in ſuch a belliſh charnel houſe as poor Thelwall 
was confined in? Bluſh, my friend, for ſangui- 
nary Britain, when you conſider the number 
of her ſons whom ſhe annually conſigns to the 
gallows. Whence ariſe thoſe crimes which her 
bloody code condemns? The jacobins ſay, from 
poverty; they contend that man has no dif- 
polition to rob or murder his brother man ; but 
the enormous weight of taxes, all which how- 
ever laid, and under whatever ſpecious pretences 
they may be applied, all preſs on the poor man; 
all encreaſe the number of the poor, who cannot 
combine like the rich; and in order to hve, 
muſt competite againſt each other. Thus year 
after year, even budget after budget, we find 
the wretchednels of poverty encreaſe; and 
cannot wonder that ardent minds ſeize mmoral 
means of extrication. Hence robberies and mur- 
ders. And do the laws of England pretend to 
prevent either? Examine the returns of the Old 
Bailey, and the country circuits. If they have 
not that effect, the jacobins inſiſt upon the trial 
C 2 
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of other meaſures. They ſay, amend the ſituation 
of the poor; open national ſchools; not to teach 
boys ſenſeleſs dogmas, and to bow to every 
ſpruce coat they meet; but where they may 
learn uſeful knowledge, found morality, and ra- 
tional principles of government. Theſe are their 
preventative means: but ſhould they not prove 
wholly ſucceſsful; ſhould criminals ſtill continue 
to defy the laws, they would puniſh none with 
death. - Murder is not leſs a murder becauſe the 
laws permit it. They would apportion puniſh- 
ment to crime. And in order to prevent others 
from being guilty of like offences, puniſhment 
ſhould be public and of long continuance; in 
certain caſes perhaps for life; which they think 
would more ftrongly deter from vice; than 
monthly exhibitions at the gallows; where it 1s 
_ notorious that picking pockets, and other ped- 
ling depredations are conſtantly committed. In- 
deed it has been juſtly remarked that a hanging 
day in England, is a ſort of holliday, when the 
common people go to ſee a fight, as it is called; 
and return from it perfectly unconcerned. But 
it cannot be denied that each man muſt have 
loſt ſomewhat of his humanity; and whoever 
has made it a fight of indifference, in my opinion, 
is fit for any crime, and prepared for any exit. 
Of all the puniſhments by which wealth has 
diſgraced poverty, there is not one more ab- 
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horrent than whipping. To conceive a human be- 
ing tied to'a cart's tail and flogged is ſomething fo 
exceedingly ſhocking. But inſtead of enlarg- 
ing upon it, I will tell you a ſtory. We all know 
that in the laſt war, the Britiſh miniſtry employed 
the American ſavages to tomahawk and ſcalp ſuch 
of the defenders” of liberty as fell in their way. 
One of theſe ſavages, upon entering a fort in 
Canada, ſaw a man tied up and ready to be 
flogged; as he knew him to be a brave and 
good ſoldier, he enquired what the warrior had 
done, to merit ſo ignominious a puniſhment. 
He was told he had been drunk the preceding 
day. The ſavage ſwore he alſo ſometimes got 
drunk, and the warrior ſhould not be flogged; 
and very earneſlly petitioned the commanding 
officer to that purpoſe, who rejetted his inter- 
ceſſion. The next day he laid in ambuſh for 
the officer; and as ſoon as he came near him, 
he gave him his choice of a brace of piſtols, 
and deſired him to fight him fairly, as he wiſhed 
to take no advantage of him. This being refuſed, 
and the officer being about to ride off, he ſtruck 
his tomahawk into the horſe's head, and then 
offered again to fight him. But as he could 
not prevail; Go” ſaid the ſavage, 5 I knew you 
* muſt be an old woman, or you would not have 
* puniſhed a warrior, for what you and myſelf 


have both committed, without cenſure.* The 
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next day he carried the horſe's head to the 
fort and related the whole affair. I mention 
this anecdote. to prove how much the human 
mind, when left to itſelf, abhors this ſpecies of 
puniſhment, And this the jacobins would aboliſh; 
equal friends to all men, they conceive ſuch 
puniſhments are diſgraceful to any nation which 
tolerates them. In my next I ſhall conclude 
my ſubzjeQ. - 
I remain yours truly, 


R. D, 
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LETTER 111. 
xov. 10, 1796. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


THE chree great men who now 
more patticularly attra& public curioſity, are Fox, 
Pitt, and Burke; and in endeavouring to give 
you the opinions which the jacobins entertain of 
each, 'I feel vety diffident; for it is exceedingly 
difficult to do fo, as the jacobins are fiot pro- 
perly a, party; each man thinks for himſelf, and 
is very little anxious about the opinions of others. 
All J can do is to ſpeak of each as I believe the 
majority thinks. — The jacobiiis were avowedly 
inimical to the Wat, at its commencement. They 
admired the eomprehenſive abilities which Fox 
diſplayed in his letter to his conſtituents; they 
ſaw the greattiefs of that man's mind, who un- 
dauntedly braved a nation's prejudices; and 
pointed out the ill conſequences of his opponent's 
plans. They applauded the ſteadineſs of his 
principles, who deferted by his former friends, 
yet bravely defended a nation's rights againſt a 
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nation's ſelf. And they could almoſt pardon the 
attachment he has always ſhown to hereditary 
diſtinctions; but they can neither approve nor 
pardon his aſſenting to the ſupplies. They ſay 
he acknowledged the war was unjuſt, yet would 
not refuſe his conſent to the taxes neceſlary to 
carry it on. He defended the glorious principle 
that the people have a right to chooſe their own 
governors and forms of government; but did 
not move in his place that the French republic, 
one and indiviſible, ſhould be acknowledged by 
the commons of Great Britain; they obſerye 
: ith a jealous eye, the caution with which he bas 
ever delivered his opinion on parliamentary re- 
form. In ſhort they compare his conduct with 
Lord Stanhope's ; and exclaim * All is not on 
© that . 


The jacobins conceive Mr. Pitt has ſeldom 
ſhown much comprehenſiveneſs of mind. That 
he is rather a tricking than a great miniſter. 
With him place ſeems the firſt object; the means 
of keeping it, the ſecond, They think he has 
been guilty of enormous diffimulation ; and they 
inftance his firſt friendſhip for reform, his 
ſpeeches on the ſlave trade, and that which he 
made laſt winter on the ſtate of the poor. When 
a friend of mine read that ſpeech: in the papers, 
he ſaid, This is an excellent ſpeech; but nothing 
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vill be done for the poor; and the tools of the 
miniſter. will adduce this as a proof of his philan- 
thropy. He never does any thing at once. He 
ſounds the public mind at a diſtance. When he 
wanted to plunge the nation into this mad war, 
he conſidered that taxes and other evils, might 
ſoon mitigate the public mania; and he therefore 
ſet his panders to procure aſſociations. Thus 
cunningly ſeeing that he could always guard him- 
ſelf by aſſerting it was the people's will. Beſides, 
he thus made every aſſociator at once a defender 
of his meaſures; and now very few have honeſty 
enough to. ſay they were deceived. | Weakneſs 
and folly induced men to ſupport the miniſter in 
thoſe haughty meaſures which brought on the 
war; and pride and obſtinacy prevent their taking 
luch ſteps as would inſure peace. Each aſſociator 
is unwilling to ſay, + I meant well but was de- 
ceived. Ino ſec. that nothing but peace and 
reform can ſave the country; and I will uſe my 
endeavors to procure them,, Of Edmund 
Burke, who is almoſt an avowed ariſtocratic re- 
publican; who could hurl kings from their 
thrones; and now only ſupports monarchy be- 
cauſe monarchy ſupports nobles: of this man who 
ſounded the war whoop againſt France, and again 
ſtrives to ſtimulate the bloody career; with his 
principles the jacobins do not. invariably differ. 
They agree wfth him that the preſent embaſſy is 
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Uiſgraceful to the miniſtry, and that if the wir 
was juſt at firſt; it is fo now. That not a fingle 
point has been gained by it. That the principles 
which produced the revolution are yet the prin- 
ciples of the French government; not fo tri- 
umphant, they admit, as during the conſtitution of 
1793; but ſufficiently general to enſure their ſe- 
cond triumph in France, when peace ſhall be 
reſtored. They differ only with Mr. Burke in this; 
that he conceives jacobiniſm vill neceſſarily ſu- 
percede the Britiſh conſtitution as ſoon as the two 
nations are at peace: they, that the connec- 
tion which muſt take place between the two 
countries, will convince all men which govern- 
ment will afford the greateſt quantity of happi- 
neſs; and that which does will be adopted in 
both. If king, lords and commons are really the 
ne plus ultra of human wiſdotn, then kings will 
reign again in France. If liberty and equality, then 
Mr. Burke judges juſtly, that what the wide At- 
lantic could not ſtop, the narrow channel will not 
prevent. But the jacobins do not aſſert that the 
Engliſh conftitution cannot ſtand in competition 
with a neighbouring republic. If they did, it 
would appear as if they thought the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution was not the beſt poſſible one: they reſt 
ſatisfied that the beſt will prevail; and leave that 
beſt to be determined by the fears of the Ty 
honourable E. Burke. | 
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The jacobins acknowledge kingfhip, but abo- 
minate monarchy. By king, they mean a chief 
magiſtrate who rules by law. By monarch, one 
who is above the law, and rules by his own ab- 
ſolute authority. And this abhorrence is by no 
means modern. When the kings of England aſ- 
ſumed monarchic power, few of them continued 
long on their thrones. John hired bravos and 
foreign troops to intimidate his barons, whom he 
drove into inſurreQion, by exafting large ſums 
on trifling pretexts, and plundering the eſtates 
of his ſubjects; by debauching their wives and 
daughters, and cruelly murdering many of the 
nobility ! Fortunately for him, he died during 
the conteſt ; and his enraged ſubjeAs permitted 
his ſon to ſucceed him, who alfo died in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the crown, though his perjuries, his ex- 
travagance and his oppreſſion had produced their 
natural effect, rebellion; and, for a time, drove 
him from his throne, and encloſed him in a priſon. 
The third prince who ſuffered by his attempts at 
monarchy, was Edward the Second; his cow- 
ardice, cruelty, and unnatural paffions, pro- 
duced his depofition and dreadful death. The 
next king whoſe illegal conduct weaned the affec- 
tion of his people, and in purfuit of arbitrary 
power loft his life, was Richard the Second: 
Henry the Sixth was rather the victim of party, 
than the juſt indignation of his people, His na- 
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tural imbecility rendered him more the tool of 
his queen, than the deſpot of his ſubjects, To 
the diſgrace of England, Henry the Eigbth died 
in his bed; and Mary's cruelties eſcaped un- 
puniſhed. The monarchic diſpoſition of James 
the Firſt was alſo ſubmitted- to, but only to bring 
diſgrace and ruin on the illegal conduct of 55 
ſon Charles the Firſt, who was executed as 
traitor to the rights and liberties of the Kogih 
nation. Yet all theſe examples did, not pre- 
vent the ſtubborn folly of James the Second,“ 
whole expulſion was the means of ſettling the 
preſent family on the throne, and proving that 
the Engliſh, nation will never long yield obe- 
dience to monarchs, though they may be greatly 
attached to king/hip, 


; The jacobins are accuſed of not wiſhing well 
to their country; this is partly true, and partly 
untrue. The jacobins always look to the prin- 
ciple; if chat be good, they viſh it ſucceſs, 
let the people who adopt it be of whatſoever 
nation. juſtice may be | conſidered as, their 
motto; and if their own, country, unjuſtly ruſhes 
into a mad, murderous war, they will not ſtrain 
a point to aſſiſt its proſecution. With them every 
principle is either right or wrong; and is pur. 


„See Moral and Political er of the Aki and 2 of 
England. | | 
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ſued accordingly. They have no attachment to 
any particular ſpot of earth; they hold that 
they are to do all the good they can; that every 
man is alike- a man; and they deteſt and ab- 
jure that ſtate trick which has made one nation 
the natural enemy of another, 


With ſuch opinions, they muſt be moſt de- 
cided enemies to the flave trade; not ſuch 
enemies as Mr. Wilberforce or Mr. Pitt; not 
ſatisfied with making yearly ſpeeches againſt that 
moſt villainous traffic; but heartily, honeſtly and 
truly they do, and at all times will, uſe their beſt 
efforts to deſtroy a commerce, fo deteſtable in 
principle, ſo damnable in practice. 


May the freed negroes, in their native groves, 
Reap their own- fruits, and woo their ſable loves. 


POPE, 


Hoſtile as the jacobins are to the principle 
of the preſent war, it muſt be admitted they 
are very little anxious about an immediate peace. 
They believe the war has ruined the country; 
and whether it be continued, or an immediate 
peace takes place, the ultimate effects will be 
the ſame, They think peace might for a little 
time put off the evil day; but nothing can pre- 
"ent it. In the one caſe it will be death by 
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the guillotine; in the other by flow corroding 
Cancer. . 650" + 


The jacobins agree with Apam Sutrn, 


that taxes, when they have grown up to 


*a certain height,' are a curſe equal to the 
* barrenneſs of the earth, and inclemency of 
*the heavens,” though it cannot be denied, 
that many of the taxes which the preſent liber- 
ticidal war has produced, were highly popular 
on their firſt introduction, and were called © good 
taxes. For it was ſaid they were taxes on 
luxury, and did. not affect the poor, as people 


. were not forced to pay them without they liked 


it. Of this kind were the taxes on wine, ſpirits, 
wearing hair-powder, dogs, &c. The jacobins 
contend againſt the poſſibility of good taxes. 
They ſay every tax takes money in the end, 
from the producing claſs of the people; con- 
ſequently encreaſes both the number and miſery 
of. the poor. As an example, let us take the 
wine duty. 


Before the war, the price of a pipe of port 
wine in this city varied from about thirty-ſix to 
forty-four pounds; at preſent it is from fixty-four 
to ſeventy, according to the vintage. The im- 
porter pays the duty for his wine before it enters 
his cellar, and the tax is the great object; for 
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the prime coſt of a pipe of wine is not more than 
eighteen or twenty pounds at Oporto, . which 1s 
drawn for at nine months. after the date of the 
purchaſe. The very heavy duty on wine en- 
creaſes the capital wanted to carry on the trade, 
and of courſe leſſens the numbers of thofe wha 
are capable of conducting it. Leſſening the num- 
ber of traders, encreaſes the ſpirit of monopoly; 
the article advances in price, not only from the 
tax, and the decreaſed number of dealers, but 
from the capital employed being larger. Encreaſed 
price leſſens conſumption; and many muſt now 
refrain from a glaſs of wine, whoſe health and 
comfort may require it. The perſons whoſe ca- 
pitals are unequal. to the carrying on of the 
wine trade, are obliged to employ them in ſome 
other, Encreaſing the number in theſe particular 
trades, leſſen their profits; and again force per- 
ſons with ſmalleſt capitals into other employ- 
ments. So it goes on till we come to that de- 
{cription of perſons who, no longer able to main- 
tain themſelves, find ſhelter in parochial relief, 
Again: people either live on the profits of ca- 
pital, or induſtry. Wine, by artificial means, 
is advanced more than three times its natu- 
ral price. The landlord and the tradeſman 
are each obliged to- conſume wine: but the 
price is adyanced. The habits of the landlord 
are fixed; and neither pride nor inclination 
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permit him to live without it. But if he 
drinks the ſame quantity of wine now as he did 
before the war, he will live beyond his income; 
his reſource is to encreaſe his rental; and the 
farmer to live, muſt encreaſe the price of the pro- 
duce of land. The tradeſman alſo finds a ne- 
ceſſary of liſe encreaſed in value; and in 
order to procure it, encreaſes the profits on 
the articles in which he deals. His cuſtomers 
may not be wine drinkers, but they find their 
neceſſaries encreaſed in price; and to live in 
their uſual manner muſt encreaſe the price of 
their goods. Could this ſyſtem go through every 
deſcription of men, it would not produce much 
injury; but fome tradeſmen cannot encreaſe theit 
profits; and they muſt either give up wine, work 
harder, or become poorer. The man who lives 
on the intereſt of a certain ſum, will be in the 
ſame ſtate. And the dearer the neceſſaries of 
life become, fo many more will be fcarce able 
to procure them. And many who, by (careful 
labour in little trades, could juſt maintain them- 
ſelves and families, are forced to daily labour for 
ſupport. By encreafing the number of day la- 
bourers you encourage competition; and of courſe 
leffen the price of their labour, and add to the 
general wretchedneſs of the poor. If ſuch be 
the effect of what are called good taxes, what 
muſt be thoſe which tax light, leather, fu- 
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gar, malt, ſoap, candles; ſome authors have ſa- 
piently contended, that the national debt is a 
national benefit; and one very learned Oxonian 
doctor is almoſt angry with the heaven- born 
miniſter, for the monſtrous ſtrides he made 
towards its reduction. I think the worthy gen- 
tleman's fears are now happily ſubſided, or faſt 
ſubſiding; as there ſeems no immediate proſ- 
pect of its ſpeedy reduction. I will juſt tell 
you how the jacobins reaſon. They ſay, the 
national debt muſt be either good or bad. Now 
it is che nature of good ſeed to produce good 
fruit, and evil, bad. If the national debt be 
good, then its encreaſe muſt be marked by na- 
tional proſperity.* If it is an evil, than its en- 
creaſe will produce general calamity; till at laſt 
its enormous magnitude will deſtroy itſelf, and 
ruin, devaſtation, and chaos vill ſucceed. If they 
are right, every war will be more expenſive 
than the laſt; and though it may not take place 
in the exact ratio which Thomas Paine has laid 
down, yet ſooner or later, the immenſe quan- 
tity of paper muſt reduce the value of paper. 
And the inſtant that a ſeparation takes place 


* By national proſperity, is not meant the encreaſing 
ſplendor of the rich and powerful; but the real comfort and 
happineG of the great body of the people. 
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between the value of gold and paper, it is all 
over with the Engliſh ep of finance. 


Since: kh the above, 1 5 inſormed that 
General Waſhington has declared his intention 
of reſigning the Preſidentſhip of the American 
States. An event ſo long wiſhed for by the 
jacobins muſt not paſs unnoticed. They honoured. * 
this great man with all their hearts and with, all 
their ſouls; but they dreaded the effects of long- 
continued power. Their enemies have alſo prog- 
noſticated, that upon his death or reſignation, 
America would fall into general confuſion. The 
jacobins on the contrary aſſert, the election of 
his ſucceſſor will produce as little buſtle as that 
of a Lord Mayor of London. They ſay, the 
pure eledtive principle guards againſt violence 
and diſcord. 5 xt 


4 'Tis reaſon's ſelf, 
The kin of deity ; Heaven's choice prerogative; *' 
True bond of law, and ſocial foul of property. :// 
© CUSTAVUS vas. | 


© Here then the jacobins and their adverſaries 
are at iſſue.” They expect reaſon is to do every 
thing; and ſhould” a ſucceſſor be appointed to 
the preſident's chair of America with as little 
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buſtle as our baniſhed Prieſtley ſucceeded” the 
mechanic Rittenhouſe, they expect many con- 
verts to their ſyſtem. I ſincerely hope their 
expectations will be realized; and that the ſuc- 
ceſſor of George Waſhington may poſſeſs equal: 
capacity and equal virtue wo that great " 
man. | | 


The jacobins are accuſed of calling each other 
citizen; this is certainly true, and it has become 
ſo general, that I almoſt fear the unfortunate 
word, miſter, will be expelled their vocabula- 
ries. I believe it took its riſe in England from 
this circumſtance; ;—one of the charges againſt 
the Scotch patriots, was the uſe of this word. 
Now the Engliſh jacobins did not exaWy un- 
derſtand what crime there was in ufing it; be- 
lieving that Muir, Palmer, Skirving, &c. vere 
ſome of the moſt virtuous men breathing. They 
determined to try the experiment in England, 
actually ventured to call each other citizen, and 
as I have never yet heard that Sir John Scott 
and Mr. Mitford have thought proper to intro- 
duce a charge even of ſedition againſt any. for 
uſing this mode of addreſs, I ſuppoſe it is juſt 
and proper for a man, to be a citizen on this 
fide the Tweed, but that it, is diſloyal and ſe- 
ditious on the other. The jacobins have another 
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reaſon :for this a", they ſay, there may 


be times when 


That thing, call'd virtue, is the bane of Wann 6 
A. libel on the i that aſks ſuppreſſion ; 
It has a hateful and unbending quality; | 
It ſerves no end. Still reſlive to the rein, 
And to the ſpur unſteady ; * who Boot 1 it, 


Miniſters m may call traitors, * | | 
CUSTAVUS VASAs 


In ſuch times, it is every man's duty to con- 
ſider his fituation as a member of ſociety, and 


as 'a citizen; and he alſo onght to endeavour 


to make others reflect on their duties. This 
they conceive may be performed in a: certain 


degree, by the uſe of ſuch names as ſhall recall 


the ſituation of a man's country to his mind; 
thus, when a man hears himſelf called citizen, 


it inſtantly occurs to him, Am I a citizen or 


am I not? The freeman feels the proud boaſt. 
The ſlave, depreſſed and aiiguriteds) exclaims, 
my country has denied my rights: 


& I am a commoner, a vile thing in nature; 
A poor I peaſant, a flave that knows no property. 
'GUSTAVUS vAsA. 


For how can I ay who am not 


repreſented. I am taxed, but my conſent is 
never aſked. But as my tyrants are become 
afhamed of inſulting me any longer with the non- 
fenſe of virtual repreſentation, I live in hopes. 


I wilt bear my ſituation as long as I can, Per- 


haps honeſt and good men may ſoon ariſe who 
will pity my ſituation, and reſtore me to my 
natural rights; if not, I muſt leave the king- 
dom. It muſt be admitted, that on the ſubje&t 
of emigration, the jacobins are not agreed. Some 
think the worſe the ſituation of a country be- 
comes, the more it is the duty of an honeſt man 
to ſtay in it, in order that he may give his 
aſſiſtance to the oppreſſed or ſhare their fate. 
Horne Took ſays, they are good men who 

leave, but they are better who ſtay in Eng- 
land. Others think they have ſpent their beſt 
days in the ſtruggle, and that they have brought 
down upon themſelves the reſentment of all thoſe" 
who gain by the: miſeries of their fellow men, of 
vicked miniſters and their panders. They find 
their property waſting and diſtreſs encreaſing 
around them. They ſee no proſpett in Eng- 
land but that of ruin or diſcord. They wiſh 
to paſs their lives with their families, loving 
and beloved: and they look to the happy ſhores 
of America for equal rights and laſting peace, 
The immenſe diſtance certainly has prevented 
the emigration of thouſands who vill fly to 
France the moment opportunity offers. I muſt. 
own I prefer America to France; the language is 
ſimilar to. our own, and the proſpe& of peace more 
certain. Indeed, I am not ſure that the internal 
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peace of France will be completely ſecure for 
ſome years. Surrounded as ſhe is by continental 
deſpots, we may reſt aſſured, every means will 
be taken to diſturb her quiet, in order that 
their - fubjetts may not fee, acknowledge, or 
prattiſe repreſentative government. Sooner or 
later it muſt be univerſal. But the princes and 
prieſts are too much intereſted at preſent, to 
let it take its own courfe, and quietly and * 
ably to bleſs the earth. 


I propoſe to quit England in the courſe of 
the next ſummer; if, as we ſometimes talk, we 
do it in a large party, it will be moſt pleaſant; 
if not, I hope the ſhores which have given hof- 
pitable reception to ſuch expatriated worthies 
as Prieſtley, Cooper, Merry, &c. will be equally 
kind to ſo obſcure an individual as myſelf. 


To place in another, and perhaps a ſtronger 
light, the opinions of the jacobins, I ſubjoin 
a few democratic aphoriſms ; and conclude with 
an earneſt requeſt, Be no longer deluded by 
prejudice.” If you know any reputed jacobins, 
examine their actions. Are they good huſbands, 
good fathers and good friends ? If they are, judge 
charitably of them; and if with Mr. Burke, you 
allo find induſtry and intellect, however you may 


4t 


differ in principle, give them eredny at leaf for! 
being well-intentioned men "1 


* 
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I remain yours, &c. 


R. D. | 


1. Man requires no 0 ien between 
himſelf and God. | | 


2. It is the duty of * man to re "Ge 
happineſs of all. | 


3- War is the OT evil that can inflit hu- 
manity ; it is the duty as well as intereſt of every 
man to ftrive to e it. | 


* Theſe wars, where man wal wound himſelf in mang 
Have ſomething ſhocking in them, truſt, my friend, 
I would not ſhed a ſingle wretch's blood, 

For the world's empire. GUSTAVUS VASA- 


” 
* 


4. If kings love war, let their ſubjeQs love 
peace. War is a game, which were their ſubjeQs 
wile, kings would not play at. 

53 COWPER, 


5. Of all luxuries (as every thing which is not 
neceſſary to life may be called) war is the deareſt. 
PRIESTLEY« 


6. Let not civil diſcords in a foreign kingdom, 
encourage thee to make invaſion ; thoſe whom 
civil commotions let at variance, foreign hoſti- 
lity reconciles. ENCHIRIDION« 


7. It F. the buſineſs of every man to be a ſol- 
dier; but it ought to be the trade of none. 
| FRO. MACKIN TOSH-« 


8. A good government equally reſpefts the 
rights of all its citizens, and demands the repay 
aſſiſtance of all in its defence. | 


9. Society is the .. detachment. of a certain 
number of individuals, from the great maſs of 
mankind, who enact laws to regulate their own 
intereſts. | | 


10. Rept 84 fuch lays is b Go: 
vernment. 


11. Eyery lau which is contrary. to nature and 
reaſon, ought not to be obeyed... |, 3 


. 12. Government ought to be — at as 
little expence as poſſible. No man ought to 
receive more wages from ſociety, than what are 
adequate to the ſervice he does it. (When his 
grace the duke of Richmond was out of place 
and a patriot, that is during the American war, 
he ſaid, turning to the bench of biſhops, if the 
people wanted money, they knew where to look 
for it. His grace, in conſequence: of his de- 
ſcent from a proſtitute of Charles II. now en- 
joys 30,0001. a year!!!) Can we wonder that * 
people a are poor and miſerable! * 


13. That government is deſpotic, in which a 
minority makes thoſe laws, 7 77 are to 1 
a majority. 255 


14. That government is free, in which every 
individual is, or may be conſulted in perfon, 
or by 1 before a law be * | 


..15. In a free goneriment the majorĩty make 
che laws which are to bind the m 


16. Is a man bound to ſubmit to laws, when 


they are the will of a minority only? It * be 
dangerous to refuſe. 
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b 17 In large ſocieties, ſpread over extenſive 
tracts: of land, every man cannot perſonally | at- 
tend the ee duty. | 


1 $3” 
bw © +.k 1 


18 Every inhabitant of ſuch countries (except 


the inſane, idiots and infants) ſhould. be repre- 


ſented 1 Whoever 1 ts _ is a ſlave. 
TY „ be kigben earthly tatig that a people 
can aſk, or God can give, is an equal and well. 


ordered common-wealth, 1 | 
n ARRIN GTON. 


20 A common - wealih, or r democracy, 60 be 
perſett, muſt conſiſt eſpecially of ſuch an aſſembly, 
the reſult whereof can go upon no. intereſt what- 
ſoever, but that only which is the common in- 
tereſt of che whole people. | 1 

1 HARRINGTON. 


7 


21 Eleddions ought to | be ſroquenc, otherwiſe 
the eleftor may not repreſent the ſociety, whoſe 
ſervant he is, [SEX BILL or RIGHTS. 4 


VI 
* 


22 If a repreſentative afts in EY". to FE 
wall of his conſtituents, he ſhould be diſplaced. 


'o x 
11 


23 A . Pr the ſrvant of the 
people, ſhould be paid by his maſters, according 
to the value of his time. 
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. 24 * being benefited by the knowledge 
of every citizen, it is its intereſt to diſſeminate 
at its own expence ſuch education as will give 
all an equal chance of acquiring it. TAE 


25 For genius is not denied to the ou: it is 
not monopolized by the rich. | 


26 That flate is ill governed, in which" the 
poor and miſerable out- number the rich and 
happy. 


27 Arbitrary governors take the greateſt care 
to prevent the people from publiſhing their 
thoughts on matter of government, and ſome- 
times forbid their meeting together. PRI ESTLEY. 


28 The Engliſh ſay, repeats Helvetius, aver 
government that forbids to think and to write 
on the objects of adminiſtration, is without. diſ- 
pute a government, of which no good can be 
laid. Pleaſe to obſerve this was written a long 
time 280. | | BUF: aud. 


26 Every man ſhould be left free ” employ 
himſelf as he pleaſes, provided he does not in- 
jure ſociety. 


30 The ineſtimable value of liberty can only 
be conceived by minds that are free: ſlaves are 
Torced to "= content” even in ur bondage. 

9 Nn 
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81 Seditious and rebellious are the injurious 
titles the powerful orte gives to the im- 
potent 1 1 | L 


32 Every citizen is n eligible to the of 


fices of a ſtate well governed. 
33 All excluſive privileges are unjuſt. 


34 Anarchy is a ſhort-lived evil : deſpotiſm is 


all but immortal. | CG ODWIN. 


35 Society has no right to ng; 


86 Puniſhment ought to be in N to 
crime. | 


* 


37 Society has no Tight to m_ with death, 
except Where the exiſtence” of the criminal 
may endanger the peace of ſociety, by the fac- 
tions he may create in the ſtate itſelf. In this 


view, the deaths of Charles I. and Lewis TT 
may be Gefended., - 


38 To inſpire terror, puniſhment mould cer- 
tainly and 1 follow conviction. 


: 


Ed | PRIESTLEY» 


39 Liberality in a prince is no wil aa 
maintained at the ſubject's coſt. EN CHIRI DIOR. 
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40 Remember that . is eee right 
chan! is not de ſo. 4 


P. S. Such, my friend, are the political 
principles of the jacobins. If 1 ſhould be 
aſked, why I now publiſh them; my anſwer 
would be, the country is in a better ſtate to 
judge of the conſequences of an unequal re- 
preſentation than ever. They know the abili- 
ties of the miniſt-r; for they feel their effeQts. 
The jacobin principle of governing by affeCtion 
is deſtroyed. A happy people never rebel. But 
Arthur Young ' propoſed to the Reevite Aſſo- 
ciations to ſtarve ſuch tradeſmen as were hoſ- 
tile to the war, and friendly to reform; and 
many of the gangs adopted the helliſh deſign, 
Compare, I entreat you, the principles of the 
jacobins with thoſe of their enemies. The ja- 
cobins ſay, ameliorate the condition of mankind, 
leſſen your taxes, and avoid wars. The Duke 
of Brunſwick propoſed to level Paris with the 
duſt, and with fire and ſword to deſtroy its 
inhabitants: but Mr. Young, more fell than the 
tyger, out-heroding Herod himſelf, exalts Louis 
the XIVch. and other crowned ruffians into 
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peaceful men; for who: but. e Son who 
but an apoltate, that had been admitted u e- 
ber of the jacobin ſociety, who had eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Parliamentary Reſorm in England, 
and eloquently painted the horrid conſequenges 
of deſpotiſm in France, who, I ſay, but fuck 7 
a man, become a penſioned placeman, could 
have”. engendered the thought of © conquering 
and driving out all the inhabitants of Pag 
Dunkirk, Gravelines, and Calais; and if the 
Convention, in the mean time, attacked Gen 
many, or the eaſtern line of Flanders, the” 
country ſhould be made à deſart, at the ; exp 
pence of the common cauſe? *'. | But.'I forget 
myſelf; I muſt: ſay no more. Mr. V. reviews, 
Mr. Pitt's Review; and the Britiſh Critic will 
be no friends to a pamphlet that e the 
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